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ABSTRACT This article focuses on the Shanar revolts, a series of 
subaltern uprisings in nineteenth-century South Travancore, for 
the right to wear upper clothes over the bosoms of Shanar women. 
In the parlance of official accounts and modern histories, these 
revolts are mere disturbances or controversies and the subaltern 
rebels in these struggles were always pretenders. Contrary to this, 
an attempt is made here to document and explicate the becoming 
of the pretender and to demonstrate that historiography may well 
be implicated, all too easily, in generating the very precarity of the 
pretender by opposing any movement towards reform. 
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Introduction 


While documenting episodes of subaltern uprisings in South India, colonial officials 
in their accounts, both historical and ethnographic, have often represented those 
rebelling acts as pretensions (see Aiya, 1999 [1906]: 525). Actors are portrayed as 
mere pretenders, not legitimate agents. This tendency is not confined to history or 
ethnography alone, but is persistently present in everyday discourses in Kerala, too.’ 
In the historic-ethnographic imagination of colonial modernity, the figure behind 
these pretensions had different and multiple implications. There this figure was a pagan/ 
heathen idolater who, very much like the demon she/he worshipped, often changed the 
colours of her/his appearance, character and allegiance. In other instances, this figure 
was a primitive entity, someone who had to be inducted into the reformist fabric of 
conversion. There was a kind of tacit agreement among anthropologists, ethnographers 
and historians that the attempts of this figure to rise from a lowly humble social position 
had to be ridiculed and mimicked. Furthermore, the categorical distinction between 
genuine articulations of resistance and fake imitations supported and strengthened 
this kind of figuration as a locus of negative connotations. According to this division, 
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upper-caste Hindu elites were projected as protagonists of genuine—authentic freedom 
struggles and civil rights movements, while low-caste people were performers of fake- 
inauthentic riots and revolts. In consequence, the pretender became someone whose 
genuineness and authenticity had to be doubted. 

This article attempts to map out various echoes, shadows and incarnations of the 
figure of the pretender, as the colonial discourses have failed to record the sounds, 
substances and appearances of this figure. The pretender often ‘figures’ in historical 
discourses in excess to, or outside of, the cognitive radar of perception and analysis. 
Making this visible requires an analytical methodology which may be called figural 
cartography. This is a mixture of writings on discourse/figure by Lyotard (2011) and 
observations on the process of mapping by Deleuze (2007). By figure, Lyotard (2011: 
6-7) means the excesses that cannot be contained within the representational format of 
the discourse. Deleuze (2007: 24-5) stresses the need for repudiating the nostalgia for 
cause-effect ensemble and proposes new avenues of forging relations between ideas and 
events (see also Patton, 1984: 61-2). Hence, the pretender is not subject to the tracings 
of either causality or structurality. In that respect, the pretender calls forth the aid of 
cartography, by which its entity and existence could at least be shown virtually, if not 
explained wholly or exhaustively in its actuality. This figure is here juxtaposed with the 
colonial historical compilations on the Shanar revolts, an array of events that focused 
on the right to cover the bosoms of Shanar women in nineteenth-century Kerala. 

While the being and identity of the pretender has been documented quite well 
by others, which include not only historians but also ethnographers, anthropologists, 
missionaries, social reformers and even political leaders, this article specifically seeks to 
document and explicate the becoming of Shanars as the so-called pretenders. Hence, 
the article happens to be a commentary on the transition from the verb ‘pretend’ 
and ‘pretending’ to the noun ‘pretension’, taken as an inbuilt characteristic of the 
community. On a cartographic plane, this becomes an exercise in transformation 
from the actual to the virtual. 


A Geo-historic Portrait of the Shanars: 
Myths, Origins and Their Recordings 


The Shanars were low-caste people of nineteenth-century South India and often 
engaged in toddy tapping. Their main habitats were the southern parts of Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu. In terms of caste hierarchy, this community was placed somewhere 
between Shudras and outcaste untouchables (Hardgrave, 1969: 21). This peculiar 
position of in-betweenness earned them the appellation of being the highest among the 
lowest and the lowest among the highest. Based on occupation, the Shanar community 
was further subdivided into various sects, such as Karukku-pattayar, Kalla, Nattati, 
Kodikkal and Mél-natar (Hardgrave, 1969: 32-3; Thurston, 1975 [1909]: 376). In 
addition to these subdivisions, the richest among them, though numerically meagre, 
used to style themselves by the honorific title of Nadars (Thurston, 1975 [1909]: 370). 
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However, in the early decades of the twentieth century, the Nadar label emerged as an 
umbrella term under which the entire Shanar community was organised into a major 
pressure group in South Indian politics. 

Apart from these endogamous divisions, it is possible to locate geographical variants 
of the community. Bishop Robert Caldwell (1982 [1881]) argued that the Shanars 
were originally from Ceylon.* Anthropologists and ethnographers have drawn lines of 
similarity and resemblance between the Ezhavas of Kerala and the Shanars of Tamil 
Nadu. According to Ward and Conner (1994 [1863]: 144), Shanars are known in 
northern Kerala by the name of Teeans. Mateer (1883: 83) observes that the same 
group is referred to in central Travancore as Illavars, but from Quilon to Paravoor as 
Chogans. In Malabar, low-class Ezhavas used to address their high-class members as 
Shénérs (Thurston, 1975 [1909]: 369-70), an observation confirmed by Hardgrave 
(1969: 20). 

Like all other castes and communities in the Hindu fold, the Shanars had many 
myths and stories tracing the origin of their community back to some divine sources. 
The most popular among them, finding a place in the narratives of scholars and ordinary 
people alike, was related to the story of seven celestial virgins (Hardgrave, 1969: 19). 
They became the focus of god Indra’s attention while they were taking a bath in a 
stream.’ Stealing their saris, Indra hid behind a bush waiting for them to emerge from 
the water. He then had sex with each of them, and all seven gave birth to a male child. 
However, returning to the celestial world, they deserted their sons (Hardgrave, 1969: 
19). The goddess Bhadrakali, out of pity, took care of these sons (Jose, 1979: 7). One 
day, according to the myth, the city of Madurai in Tamil Nadu was threatened with 
flooding by the river Vaigai. The king ordered all males to carry earth in baskets on their 
head to build a dam to check the flood. These seven boys blatantly refused the king’s 
order, saying their heads were not meant for carrying baskets but crowns (Hardgrave, 
1969: 20; Jose, 1979: 7). The infuriated king ordered that one of the boys be buried up 
to his neck in a sand bank, and then an elephant kicked off the boy’s head and threw 
it into the river. While the other boys unflinchingly witnessed the scene, the severed 
head cried: ‘I will not touch the basket’ (Hardgrave, 1969: 20). This enraged the king 
further and he ordered that a second boy be given the same punishment. When this 
was done, the cast-off head in the water asked some ominous question. The king got 
scared and freed the remaining five boys. The Shanar community, according to the 
myth, emerged from them.° 

The Shanars had long been subject to various forms of social discrimination in the 
caste-ridden society of South India. For example, in south Travancore, their women 
were not allowed to appear in public places wearing upper clothes over their bosoms. 
In those days, the body of low-caste people had to be exhibited as a semiotic entity 
carrying signs and symbols announcing its caste affiliation. The body of a low-caste 
man or woman could never exist as it was. Instead, it had to refer to and generate the 
rules and practices embedded in the caste system. The scriptural tradition of Hinduism 
had adumbrated the roles and images that one should play in one’s everyday life. 
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Scriptural dictates had already predetermined the way one should walk, dress, speak, 
eat and dine. In that respect, one was merely replaying the life that had been already 
foreshadowed and foretold in the shastric religious texts.’ The real life one was leading 
on earth at present was nothing but the afterlife of such supposedly binding scriptural 
edicts. Another injustice related to the performance of unpaid labour by Shanar men 
for the government and upper-caste Hindus, a practice known in those days as uliyam. 
Besides this, various taxes were imposed on and levied from the Shanar community, 
most notably a head/poll tax. Often the community was forced to pay tax even for 
deceased members of the family. 

In the backdrop of such blatantly discriminatory practices, many struggles were 
initiated and performed by this community in nineteenth-century South India. One 
major struggle during the first half of the nineteenth century in south Travancore of 
Kerala, often referred to as Breast-Cloth Disturbances or Breast-Cloth Controversy, 
was triggered when Shanar women defied the existing caste codes by wearing upper 
clothes over their bosoms. It is important to mention here that these Shanar protesters 
were Christians by then. Another notable revolt, often mentioned as the Tinnevelly 
riots, broke out in 1899 when Shanars tried to enter the Viswanathesaram temple at 
Sivakasi. Most interesting about the way in which these incidents are recorded in the 
documents of colonial ethnographers, anthropologists and historians was that these 
commentators were never ready to recognise or acknowledge these events as struggles 
or revolts. For them, all such happenings were mere disturbances, controversies and 
riots. It is curious to note that this tendency has been handed down to and perpetuated 
by many, including modern scholars of South Indian history (Sreedhara Menon, 1993 
[1985]: 473-4; Velu Pillai, 1996 [1940]: 583). 

Considering the geo-historic portraits of the Shanar community, one can find 
innumerable gaps and fissures rather than a single line of continuity with regard to 
the growth and development of Shanars as a community. There was no agreement 
or consistency among the missionaries regarding the nomenclature for describing the 
Shanars. They subsumed them under the broad category of heathen/pagan.* Here, 
Christians were merely applying the terms by which they labelled and othered their 
enemies during medieval times and in the Crusades. During the early nineteenth 
century, the Shanars were often ambiguously referred to as a race, aborigines, tribe, caste 
or class (Mateer, 1883: 99; 1991 [1871]: 99). The origin of the Shanars as a caste could 
be attributed to the rise of ethnography in South India (Thurston, 1975 [1909]: 363). 
This is to be read along with the deployment and proliferation of the enumerative 
strategies of the British Raj (Appadurai, 1996: 114-20). The emergence of Shanars as 
a community is more of a self-portrait, since its development and deployment relies 
heavily on the self-assertive movements of the Samattva Samaj,’ led by Muthukutty 
Swamikal (Yesudas, 1975: 135), and the identity politics that gained momentum in 
the twentieth century (Hardgrave, 1986: 114). 

The myth of origin of the Shanar community and the Breast-Cloth Controversies 
could be seen as forming the kernel for reconstituting the history of the community. 
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In both cases, the figure of the pretender is present, though implicitly. A casual perusal 
of the myth on the origin of the Shanars would reveal the motif of pretending, by 
defying the royal orders and thereby posing challenges to the king. In the Breast-Cloth 
Controversies, Shanar women’s disavowal to be confined within and satisfied with the 
existing dress styles insisted on by the caste system was the immediate cause of the 
revolt. In both cases, the mentality and attitude of the rebels were seen and treated as 
signs of impudence and arrogance. This mentality and attitude, trying to do something 
beyond one’s capacity or performing something in excess of one’s fixed roles, were 
seen as pretensions. To stigmatise those who attempt to invalidate and neutralise the 
normative social and cultural conventions of the so-called mainstream societies is an 
age-old practice.'° Hence, it can be argued that the verbal and non-verbal processes 
of the pretender were evident through acts like defying the royal orders and dressing 
like upper-caste women. The motif was clearly present, but the evidence seems to be 
ambiguous. Historians working on the Shanar revolt opted for the misnomer and thus 
tagged the rebellious acts of Shanars as pretensions. Whether on the mythic plane 
or in the lived historic domain, protest actions happened due to the vital strategy 
deployed by Shanars as human actors. While modern historians and ethnographers 
of the community have simply missed this vital strategy, the usage employed in the 
present article is based on the reworking of Bergson’s elan vital by Deleuze (1991: 
91-113) and the observations of Wacquant (2008). The underlying idea is that in 
order to build up a platform for resistance, one has to accumulate and release vital 
impulses and energies. Without making such vital interventions with/within the being 
and identity, one can never enter into the process of becoming. 


Missionary Interventions: Infrastructures, Perceptions and Resistance 


The social system prevalent in Travancore underwent some gradual but transformative 
changes with the advent and spread of Protestant mission work under the auspices 
of the London Missionary Society (LMS) throughout the region. William Tobias 
Ringeltaube was the first missionary to land in Travancore (Kooiman, 1989: 52). 
Initially, the LMS and Ringeltaube confined their activities to matters related to religion 
and belief. These mundane activities of Ringeltaube and the LMS took a historical turn 
when he sought permission from Col. Macaulay, the Resident of Travancore, for the 
erection of the first-ever Protestant Church in Myladi. Later, Ringeltaube, as suggested 
by the Resident, approached Velu Thampi, the Dewan of Travancore, for the official 
sanction of the church. But Velu Thampi deliberately delayed sanctioning the church, 
which really annoyed Col. Macaulay. The rift between the Resident and the Dewan 
ensued in a clash between the British and Travancore in 1809 (Yesudas, 1975: 59). 
Apart from these initiatives, through relentless petitions and other persuasive 
measures the missionaries could influence John Munroe, who succeeded Col. Macaulay 
as the Resident, in introducing many reforms. As a result, an order was issued in 1812 
allowing Christian women who were converted from the Shanar community to wear 
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breast-clothes (Aiya, 1999 [1906]: 525; Yesudas, 1975: 115). Another such landmark 
was the annulment of the head/poll tax imposed on the community. When the 
existing judiciary found in favour of the upper-caste Hindus, thereby denying justice 
to Christian converts, Munroe removed the judges and lodged Protestant missionaries 
in their place as judges (Yesudas, 1975: 69-70). 

The history of missionary operations in Travancore illustrates the ways and methods 
by which the present criteria of historicity infringed upon the territories of the past. It 
is beyond doubt that the missionary interventions laid down solid infrastructures for 
critiquing and opposing caste conventions. But the extent to which those infrastructures 
became democratic and in due course secular has to be problematised. Many historians 
argue that low-caste people saw Ringeltaube and other missionaries as leaders who 
could represent their grievances to the government (Gladstone, 1984: 95-6, 151-2; 
Yesudas, 1975: 57). However, they were not able to understand the intricate workings 
of such leadership formation. As far as modern historians are concerned, the framework 
of democracy and secularism that we find today was a pre-given entity or category, 
though in actuality both categories were nothing but imagined territories. The form 
of government in those days was certainly not democratic and more of a replication 
of the caste system. Formal structures of democratic governance were nowhere in 
existence within the nineteenth-century picture. As a result, low-caste people were 
distanced from communicating with centres of power; they were dictated to, not 
partners in a democratic arrangement. It was necessary that someone should act as 
an intermediary between low-caste people and the government. For strategic reasons, 
more than anything else, that role may be fulfilled by the church personnel. 


1! was totally absent in 


Likewise secularism, as we understand it nowadays, 
nineteenth-century Travancore, while religion and caste played crucial roles in 
the formulation of many policies. In this regard, Munroe’s removal of upper-caste 
indigenous judges and their replacement with Protestant judges was merely fashioned 
along religious lines. Moreover, the missionaries were afraid of the demonolatry that 
persisted among low-caste people as well as Brahmins. Instead of making use of scientific 
rationality in combating these demonic practices, the missionaries often resorted to 


Christological methods. 


The Breast-cloth Controversies and Their Presentation in History 


The entire narrative structure of the Shanar rebellion could be encapsulated within 
a threefold temporal schema. In this time frame, the revolt can be divided into three 
different moments: 1822, 1828 and 1858. The first phase of the revolt in 1822 is 
characterised by the act of refusal by Shanar women to obey the permissible codes of 
dressing prevalent at that time. The second stage is striking for another denunciation, 
for this time, in 1828, Shanar men refused to perform uliyam. The final phase of 1858 
is centred round the Proclamation of Queen Victoria and relates to legal consciousness 
of an almost modern type. 
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The first moment of revolt started in Kalkulam district in 1822.'? Drawing 
inspiration and morale from the earlier liberating proclamation of 1812, Shanar women 
began to appear in the public sphere covering their bosoms with upper clothes. This 
agitated the caste Hindus to such an extent that they unleashed a series of atrocities 
against Shanar women who were ill-treated and abused verbally and physically, in 
market places, at public wells and in thoroughfares. Many incidents were reported 
where Shanar women were stripped of their breast clothes in public. Rev. Mead, 
who was in charge of the Nagercoil mission, resorted to legal measures for stopping 
this violence against the Shanars. He lodged a complaint in the Padmanabhapuram 
court seeking redress and also questioned the legality of imposing taxes for wearing 
clothes. The judgment of the court went in favour of Rev. Mead, which quelled the 
revolts for the time being. The judgment of the Padmanabhapuram court increased 
the self-confidence of Shanar women and they continued wearing breast-clothes 
while appearing in public. But for upper-caste Hindus and government officials, 
the judgment was nothing but a nonentity; they continued their verbal and physical 
assaults on Shanar women. 

The revolt erupted for a second time in the middle of 1828 and reverberations of 
this were audible till 1830. Compared to 1822, the revolt of 1828 had certain variations 
in form and content. Now Shanar men were the figureheads of the rebellion, as they 
defied orders to perform u/iyam for the government. This incited many violent 
attacks on the community by upper-caste Hindus in Arrur and Cannanore, the 
most affected regions in this revolt. There was even an attempt on the life of Rev. 
Mead at Mundakkad and only the timely intervention of military detachments led 
by Captain Sibbald saved his life. Further backlash ensued when, under the pretext 
of easing the rebellion, the Travancore government issued a proclamation in 1829 
deterring Shanar women from wearing breast-clothes. This encouraged upper-caste 
Hindus to carry on with their violent actions against Shanars, many of whom were 
arrested and imprisoned, accused of murder and other serious charges. 

The year 1858 can be described as the final moment of the Shanar revolt. The most 
remarkable point regarding this stage is that the Hindu Shanars now became actively 
involved in the rebellion, too. The two previous moments of rebellion, to some extent, 
were confined among Christian converts. The change of 1858 was mainly due to the 
influence of the Vaikunda cult launched by Muthukutty Swamikal (Pandian, 1992). 
Defying the proclamation of 1829, even Hindu Shanar women now boldly appeared in 
public places covering their bosoms. More violent attacks on the Shanars resulted and 
spread across the region. The revolt acquired new dimensions with the Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria in 1858, however. ° 

The caste Hindus thought that this proclamation legitimated their insistence on 
the continuation of ancient customs and practices, while the Shanars imagined that 
their demands and aspirations were materialised through this proclamation. This 
ambiguity of interpretation resulted in violent clashes all over South Travancore until 
1859. The upper-caste Hindus, to justify their claims, had to refer back to and cite 
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earlier proclamations. However, the Shanars could position their demands firmly on 
the basis of the 1858 Proclamation and saw no need to refer back to any older order 
or decree. They simply wanted proper adherence to the norms embedded in the 1858 
Proclamation. Thus, the Shanar rebels became successful in deploying the present, 
the ‘now’, against the past ‘then’. Finally, the government was forced to accept the 
demands raised by the Shanar community. With this, the struggle for women’s right 
to wear breast-clothes nearly ended. 

When we look at some of the historic reconstructions of this event made by 
historians, sociologists and activists, we see that Hardgrave (1969), the pioneer 
researcher in this area, in his much-celebrated work employed the techniques of 
conventional sociology. The arguments developed in his book were reworked and 
elaborated further in Hardgrave (1986). Yesudas (1975) produced a brilliant study on 
the same topic and elevated the Shanar rebellion from a breast-cloth controversy to a 
people’s revolt. Jose (1979), while complaining about the lack of political orientation 
in these books, tried to reconstruct the historical perspectives of the Shanar rebellion 
in his own work. 

Each of these works belonging to the interpretive genre of the Shanar revolts has 
its strengths and pitfalls. Hardgrave (1969: vii) states in the preface to the earlier 
work that his aim is twofold, to study ‘the relationship between political sentiment 
and behaviour, on the one hand, and the structure of society, on the other’. For this, 
he takes the case history of a single caste, Nadars in the present case, as the unit of his 
analysis. However, he intends to concentrate upon the aspects of change that came 
to this community over time. These changes occurred as a result of the community’s 
interactions with the wider society. In consequence, his work turns out to be both 
diachronic and synchronic at the same time. However, Hardgrave (1969) fails to notice 
the political and historical forces that played vital roles in the making of the revolt. 

While for Hardgrave (1969), the Shanar revolt was merely a ‘breast-cloth 
controversy’, he failed to unearth the revolt’s political kernel. Yesudas (1975) holds a 
unique position in the corpus of historical writings on the Shanar revolt by describing 
the event as a ‘people’s revolt’, restoring the political reason to the Shanar revolt which 
his predecessor’s work lacked. Besides, this work seems to be a compendium of almost 
all archival materials on the revolt. The limitation of his approach is that his views on 
the revolt are mainly mediated by categories of sameness and resemblance. He draws 
parallels of semblance between the people’s revolt in Travancore and other political 
movements in world history and in Keralas history. According to Yesudas (1975: 
4), ‘the Pugachev Rebellion in Russia, the Lofthuus Affair in Norway, the Wilkite 
and No Popery Riots in London and the Peasant Revolts in Austria are all similar or 
near identical to that of the People’s Revolt in Travancore’. This line of similarity is 
drawn on account of ‘the revolutionary mentality of a people craving for rights and 
privileges’ (Yesudas, 1975: 4). He also puts the Shanar revolt along with other incidents 
in the history of Kerala like the Malayali Memorial, the Ezhava Memorial and the 
Vaikkam Satyagraha. The Malayali Memorial was actually launched to exclude the 
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underprivileged classes from the fruits of modernity. The same case is extendable to 
the Vaikkam Satyagraha, conducted with a view to channelise the desires of subaltern 
masses towards the Indian National Congress. The historical construction of the 
Shanar rebellion by Yesudas (1975) as a people’s revolt has trapped that event into the 
domain of nationalist historiography. 

The work of Jose (1979), better known as Dalit Bandhu, has demolished many of 
the conventions used by earlier historians in dealing with the Shanar revolt. Jose has 
been able to address the differences in nomenclatures given to the Shanar revolts in 
historical accounts. He observes that the riot (/ahala) was in reality instigated, sponsored 
and performed by religious fanatics belonging to the Savarna communities, with 
the Channars as victims of these atrocities. However, it was referred to as ‘Channar 
Lahala in historical parlance. By putting upper clothes on their bodies, the Channars 
were trying to reinstate and implement freedom legally granted to them, but they 
are represented historically as ‘law breakers’ (Jose, 1979: 6). On the other hand, the 
Savarnas tore the Shanars’ upper clothes and took the law into their own hands. Yet, 
this atrocious action received the appreciative appellation of being ‘the maintenance 
and protection of law’ from historians (Jose, 1979: 6). 

Equally noteworthy is that Jose (1979) has been able to explicate the general nature 
of historical writings. He wittily passed a comment on the general nature of history 
in his foreword, saying that writing history can never be an ‘exhibition stall of facts’. 
Compared to the other two scholars in this field, Jose could make sense of historicity 
in a way which the others lack. He was able to perceive, to some extent at least, that the 
truth of history is always away from the grasp of the historians. That is why he makes 
the striking remark that the history of Kerala is the history of its forward communities. 
Occasionally, though, Jose too stumbles in the way of his professional forbears. As 
noted, he nurtures nostalgic orientations for the zones of semblance and sameness. 
He equates the Channar Lahala with the Mappila Lahala and Pulaya Lahala. He is 
of course very sensitive to the communal stigma stamped on the Mappila revolt. But 
he fails to recognise and acknowledge the differential elements of these revolts. For 
example, the chronotope of the Mappila rebellion is placed elsewhere. It was fought 
against upper-caste Hindus and Englishmen at the same time. 

Turning now to some of the general themes and problems that figure in all 
these writings, we see that one of the major issues that confused the historians on 
the Shanar revolts was related to the Shanars’ consciousness. How did these people 
acquire the consciousness to dress properly despite insistence otherwise by the existing 
caste hierarchy? Though the question is serious and complex, the answer found by the 
scholars was rather too simple. For them, consciousness was given to the Shanars 
by the missionaries, and the demands and desires of that consciousness materialised 
through the colonial regime. As mentioned earlier, the year 1822 cannot be considered 
as a self-referential node of time, but only as an interpolated unit in a vast network of 
temporalities. Once this observation is taken for granted, some other phases would 
emerge from the interstices of darkness. One such moment takes us back to the era 
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of Mukilan, a Mughal Sardar, who invaded the southern parts of Travancore in 1688 
(Yesudas, 1975: 115). He introduced dress reforms in Travancore for the first time. 
This Mughal ruler, though projected as an epitome of evil and wickedness by upper- 
caste Hindu historians, could not brook the sight of lower-caste women roaming the 
streets with their breasts bared. So he enforced a decree that women should cover their 
bodies when walking in public places. It is important to remember in this context that 
these reforms occurred well before the coming of the LMS to Travancore. Yet after the 
departure of the Mughal ruler, the age-old ways of tradition were restored. 

The second phase is connected with the coming of Tippu Sultan (Yesudas, 1975: 
115) to Kerala during the eighteenth century. Tippu, though branded a religious fanatic, 
made a highly devastating and radical critique of the prevalent customs of Hindu 
society in his proclamation that annulled all restrictions on one’s style of clothing. 
Yesudas (1975: 115) reports: 


Since it is the practice with you for one woman to associate with ten men and you leave 
your mothers and sisters unconstrained in their obscene practices and are thence all born 
in adultery, and are more shameless in your connections than the beasts of the field: 
I hereby require you forsake these sinful practices and to be like the rest of mankind; 
and if you are disobedient to these commands I have made repeated vows to honour 
the whole of you with Islam and march all the chief persons to the seat of Government. 


The third stage, as mentioned earlier, is related to an order issued in 1812 during 
the reign of Munro, according to which women who converted to Christianity were 
allowed to cover their bosoms. 

However, while historicising the Shanar revolt, historians subsumed the earlier 
two moments under the third moment. This silencing could be deliberate, but is 
mainly due to the belief that progress and change could occur only within the radius 
of modernity. For such historians, critique of an existing system could emanate only 
from an outside source. Here, that external agency of consciousness and critique is 
clearly the colonial-modern wisdom offered by missionaries and British officials. Early 
historians never left spaces for asking about the thought process, patterns of feeling 
and perceptual assemblages of ordinary Shanar people. In this regard, one must be 
reminded that the history focused on ‘important’ people and the history of modernity 
is the history of the Gutenberg Galaxy.'* Such history could address only those people 
and events that have well-written documents and records. Thus, modern history turns 
out to be a monologue between those who are literate. It unambiguously leaves out 
the possibilities of dialogue or meaningful interaction between those who are bereft 
of written history. As in colonial accounts, India appears as a land without history in 
missionary narratives too (see Caldwell, 1982 [1881]: 1). 

While documenting the Shanar revolts, historians have modelled their writings after 
European history (Chakrabarty, 2000). As already observed, Jose (1979) had an obsessive 


nostalgia for terms such as renaissance and reformation. However, he failed to notice 
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and record that these terms also have nationalist and casteist biases. The renaissance of 
Bengal as launched by Raja Ram Mohan Roy was entirely different from the Renaissance 
that took place in Italy and other European nations. In the case of Roy, it was a tacit 
move to reinvent the Brahminic tradition to ensure its continuance. The very act of 
referring to that Renaissance in connection with an instance of subaltern uprising like 
the Shanar rebellion is almost an attempt to undo that event. 


Critical Analysis of ‘Pretender’ 


Now, we may venture to explain how the figure of the pretender works in the historical 
narratives we have examined. When the Shanar women began covering their breasts, 
the upper-caste men in Travancore saw it not only as breaching caste customs and 
conventions regarding the lower-caste body but also as breaching the limits imposed 
upon the self and mind of lower-caste women. Covering the breasts, in that sense, 
expressed the desires, dreams, aspirations and ambitions of the lower-caste women. 
When the demand for wearing upper clothes over their bodies came from the Shanar 
women, it was seen as an attempt to imitate upper-caste women. This becomes more 
palpable when the order issued in 1814 by the Government of Travancore is taken into 
account. It vehemently insisted that the lower-caste women should wear upper clothes 
like Syrian Christians, Mappilas and others. It also specified that low-caste women 
were not permitted to wear upper clothes in the same manner as followed by upper- 
caste Hindu women (Pandian, 1992: 169; Yesudas, 1975: 115). This specification by 
the order of 1814 makes it clear that certain castes could not be made equal to other 
castes. Hence, the attempts of the Shanar women were considered as unjustified and 
pretentious moves to claim equal status with upper-caste women. Moreover, all such 
moves were considered as childish-infantile attempts of a community to imitate and 
thereby repeat the examples set by upper-caste communities. It never occurred to 
them that the repetition of something would never make that ‘something’ exactly the 
same thing. Instead, such repetitions will make them new, different phenomena. The 
dress worn by upper-caste Hindu women and the dress worn by lower-caste Shanar 
women were entirely two different things and objects. 

The matter becomes more complicated when we examine the historical 
representations on such issues made by missionaries, ethnographers and historians. This 
is quite evident from the vocabulary they devised to denote those occurrences, which 
are now reflected in standard dictionaries. As indicated, protest was often given the 
label of riots, disturbances and controversies. A riot is a kind of public violence where 
violent and unruly mobs are involved whose actions are usually bereft of logical and 
rational trajectories. The word ‘disturbance’ primarily communicates an interruption of 
tranquillity and peace, causing public unrest. This naturally leads to questions regarding 
the public and who or what constitutes the public. Do those behind the disturbances 
not have any right to voice their opinions and disagreement in the public space? 
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The term ‘controversy likewise conceals various actions and processes involved in such 
protests or revolts because it merely invokes a debate or dispute mediated through 
the exchange of words in a heated and violent manner. The historical documents on 
the Shanar revolts clearly show that this particular event was not merely a matter of 
exchanging some words but involved violent attacks and assaults. Terms like rebellion, 
freedom struggle and freedom fight are, however, reserved for other events whose causes 
are deemed to be more sublime and grand. 

One also needs to ask who actually engaged in violence, those who protested or 
those who did not like to take note of any given protest movement? The motifs on 
the part of the Shanar women were considered manifest signs of pretension, as they 
allegedly accrued from the egoistic mentality of the Shanar women. In these breast- 
cloth controversies, the desire to imitate the dress style of upper-caste/class women 
was the presumed cause. The problem with this kind of representation mainly comes 
from the tendency to see such actions as political demands, which others in no way 
wish to allow or entertain. Likewise, that certain freedoms and rights are not to be 
granted by somebody out of generosity was totally out of question in those days. No 
historical perspective could see this as the desire either of the Shanar community as a 
whole or of individual Shanar women. Shanar women demanding something, not just 
desiring something, was the formula often resorted to by historians. The term ‘demand’ 
invokes the feeling that the demander is encroaching upon someone else’s territory and 
infringing the rights of others. On the other hand, the term ‘desire’ is placed within 
the inner—outer circuit of one’s being and identity. Hence, it was assumed, the division 
between self/other is not applicable here. So the Breast-cloth Controversy was not a 
problem to be addressed within the political economy of demands, but within the 
libidinal economy of desires. 

So the Shanar revolts are ‘revolts’ only in the sense of casting-off allegiance or 
obedience to a superior form of authority, here, the age-old customs and practices of the 
deeply discriminatory caste system. Otherwise, it is in no way a revolt as Jose (1979) has 
succinctly pointed out, because the Shanars never took law and order into their hands. 
Rather, the upper-caste Hindus broke the law. In that respect, the Shanar revolts have 
to be reconstituted as a form of desiring, in terms of expression and articulation, being 
connected to one’s own desires and the social milieu that restricts certain classes of people 
from living their lives with respect. 


A Strange Case of a Non-modern Desire: 


Muthukutty Swamikal as a Pretender 


It may now be possible to negotiate a non-modern event that would invalidate some of 
the claims and pretensions of modern historiography. To that end, a brief discussion 
on the Vaikunda cult is undertaken here. This movement refers to a particular form 
of belief-practice initiated and launched by Muthukutty Swamikal, who exerted a 
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powerful influence on the empowerment of Shanars between 1831 and 1851. His 
very name seems to have anticipated some of the motives of the Shanar rebellion. 
His parents named him Mudisudum Perumal, which in Tamil means ‘crowned king’. 
The nominal suffix Perumal attracted opposition from upper-caste Hindus since such 
a name was exclusively reserved for upper-caste men (Pandian, 1992: 177). Due to 
such pressure, his parents were compelled to rename him as Muthukutty. Taking these 
factors into account, this incident can be charged with the implications of a primal 
scene. The parents, from a subaltern community, desired their child to be named after 
the fashion usually followed by upper-caste Hindus. This action, too, was perceived 
as pretentious. In that respect, the story of Muthukutty Swamikal offers a parallel to 
the breast-cloth controversies, where subaltern women desired to wear clothes usually 
worn by upper-caste Hindu women. 

Muthukutty was rumoured to have divine inspiration and powers. He was well 
versed in Tamil scriptures, such as Naladi, Moodurai, Thirukural and Thiruvasagam 
(Pandian, 1992: 177). His knowledge of Hindu mythologies was far ahead of others of 
his caste. Besides, he read the Bible and it was claimed that he had embraced Christianity 
for a while. However, it is difficult to detect the origin of these rumours, as many were 
invented and circulated by Muthukutty himself. His emergence as a saintly figure was 
due to this kind of gossip. To cure a skin ailment from which he had been suffering 
for a long period, he once took a bath in the sea at Suchindram. Thereafter, he made 
the claim that he was reborn as the son of Vishnu and styled himself as Sri Vaikundar. 
After making and spreading this myth of reincarnation, Muthukutty’s standing rose in 
the eyes of the public. This technique of Swamikal may appear to be a kind of weak 
mimicking of a Hindu god. However, by this move he could amalgamate the story of 
Jesus as the son of God into the Hindu fabric. At that time, especially people belonging 
to lower castes were well acquainted with Christological chronicles. 

The historic representations of Muthukutty Swamikal are closely interwoven with 
the figure of the pretender. For many, Muthukutty was a fraudulent trickster and a 
fake idol, lacking the qualities or charisma of a saint. For mobilising and equipping 
the people of his fold, Muthukutty was devising techniques and methods which 
were obviously removed from the higher ideals and principles of resistance found 
in the lexicons of modern political science. He was deeply into the terra incognita of 
modernity where gods, demons, beliefs and worship played pivotal roles. In that respect, 
Muthukutty is said to have aimed at raising the vital strategies embedded in the being 
of the Shanar people. Another aspect that made him unacceptable to many was his 
proclivity towards the generation of hybridities. The picture of nineteenth-century 
Kerala attempted itself to be a placeholder of purities, especially in matters related to 
caste and religion. By appropriating Hindu myths and mixing them with Christian 
mythologies, he was disturbing and upsetting religious and casteist purities. He also 
defied the law of purities in identifying his antagonists. He was not ready to accept the 
patronage of the white colonisers for escaping the injustices of the upper-caste Hindus. 
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Muthukutty Swamikal was thus perceived as a pretender by both sides because the 
existing yardsticks were not sufficient to evaluate his actions. 


The Colonial Negotiations 


Thurston’s (1975 [1909]) description of the Shanar community engages our attention 
even now because of its procedural violation of one of the predominant norms of colonial 
ethnographic representations and historiography. According to this norm, the past always 
served as the guiding principle of writing history in colonial India (Guha, 1983a: 1). 
Contrary to this normative convention, Thurston was dealing with an event of very 
recent history, something that happened contemporaneously with his own ethnographic 
project.'¢ In his entry on the Shanar community, Thurston focuses upon an event that 
conferred and donated historicity and subjectivity to the community. Thurston's narrative 
is also noted for its departure from the usually set-in thematic of the ethnographic and 
anthropological investigations regarding the Shanars. All such reports and surveys, 
including those of the missionaries, tried to document and explicate the being and identity 
of the Shanars, while Thurston’s study was an exposition of the processes of becoming a 
Shanar. He did this through a graphic portrayal of the Tinnevelly riots of 1899. 

During the nineteenth century, the Maravars, a predominant upper-caste Hindu 
community in Tamil Nadu, managed and maintained most of the temples in Tamil 
Nadu. The Shanars, being of low-caste origin and engaged in toddy drawing as their 
main occupation, were denied entry to those temples. However, in 1899, the Shanars 
made a series of attempts to enter into the temple at Sivakasi. During these riots, the 
colonial-administrative regimes almost sided with the upper-caste Hindus. Even the 
judiciary supported them. Moreover, the juridical verdicts on these riots heavily relied 
upon the scriptural edicts which outrightly denied entry of Shanars into temples.” 

Thurston (1975 [1909]: 364) records the following two responses made by English 
officials. The first comes from the Inspector General of Police: 


These were...due to the pretensions of the Shanans to a much higher position in the 
religio-social scale than the other castes are willing to allow. Among other things, they 
claimed admission to Hindu temples, and the manager of the Visvanathéswara temple 
at Sivakasi decided to close it. This partial victory of the Shanans was keenly resented by 
their opponents, of whom the most active were the Maravans. Organised attacks were 
made on a number of the Shanan villages; the inhabitants were assailed; houses were 
burnt; and property was looted. The most serious occurrence was the attack on Sivakasi 
by a body of over five thousand Maravans. 


The second response is that of the Census Superintendent (Thurston, 1975 [1909]: 
364-5), noting: 


...the claim of the Shanans to enter the Hindu temples, in spite of the rules in the Agama 
Shastras that toddy-drawers are not to be allowed into them; but the pretensions of the 
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community date back from 1858, when a riot occurred in Travancore, because female 
Christian converts belonging to it gave up the caste practice of going about without an 


upper cloth. 


Here, we have three different responses belonging to three different disciplines which 
in turn become two regimes. The three different disciplines are actually penology, 
demography and anthropology (Wacquant, 2008). The anthropological response is 
embodied in the very act of Thurston quoting and thereby validating the other two 
responses as data for his study. The first two responses can be grouped under the locus 
of administrative regime and the third one as representing the regime of positivist 
and empirical social science. The leitmotifs that occur as tokens of resemblance in all 
the three narratives are ‘pretension and ‘claim’. The Shanars appear as claimants for 
a ‘pretentious title’, they are just pretenders. The first two respondents consider such 
‘pretension and ‘claims’ as the causal and originary sources of the riot. But actually, 
the opposite is the case. The claimants against injustice are the Shanars, and that is 
why the claims are turned into pretensions in the eyes of outside, purportedly ‘neutral’, 
observers. The originary-primary position of ‘pretensions’ and ‘claims’ lies in the 
supplementary-secondary activity of the Shanars making those ‘pretentious claims’. 
The administrative authorities take this logic of origin as a given. But the regime of 
empirical social science leaves the issue unquestioned, since that discipline is pledged 
to the production of objective and positive truths. The very act of leaving the issue 
unquestioned presupposes and at the same time validates the norms of the other two 
responses. In these responses, the nominal category called the ‘Shanan’ is directly related 
to the occurrence of revolts, riots and disturbances. Therefore, the Shanan ceases to 
exist as a community name and becomes a linking verb that points at a particular 
active agent behind revolts and riots. However, the universalist assumptions of colonial 
discourse undermine this transitive logic of colonial grammar and rhetoric. All of 
this overlooks the deeply normative issue of what is being asked for here. If there is 
a violation of someone’s rights, how is the subaltern subject supposed to claim those 
rights without being perceived to be the villain, the pretender? 

Thus, instead of the sequence that the pretentious claims of the Shanars caused and 
led to the revolt, we have the statement that the Shanars revolted, and this caused or 
led to the pretentious claims. The first sequence represents the locus of pretensions 
and claims them as a genitive or possessive case of the Shanar community; therefore, 
the pretensions and claims are congenital to that community. In the second equation, 
the locus of pretensions and claims functions as an additive component. Hence, the 
pretensions and claims can be divorced from the being of the community. This equation 
shows that a revolt is pretentious only because it is initiated by the subaltern Shanars. 
This method of presenting historical facts evidently denies any agency to subordinated 
people to question or challenge the injustices of their situation. We see here, again, 
that historians who aim to present ‘facts’ in a supposedly value-neutral manner become 
easily complicit in the continuation of injustice. 
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Conclusions 


The engagement with various versions of the Shanar revolt clearly shows how the writing 
of history projects those who express and articulate their desiring; they were portrayed and 
projected as villains and pretenders. The problem which poses a crisis to the discipline of 
history is that it clearly stands with and speaks for the dominant mentalities and attitudes 
of the dominant-superior people. At the same time, it either excludes or misperceives 
the subaltern mentalities and the desires, hopes and even legitimate claims of subaltern 
people. The nexus of history with the logic and practice of dominance needs to be 
queried in a manner that involves intensities and multiplicities. However, such historical 
reproductions underscore the fact that writing of history rarely escapes its own historicity. 
Wacquant (2008) identifies this as the production of ‘precariousness’. 

The Shanar revolt, even at the point of its emergence and proliferation, was a seismic 
upheaval and therefore nearly demolished all kinds of existing structures of perceiving 
and thinking of events. Hence, the Shanar revolts in their time called forth the aid of 
new and different models of historical perception and analysis. In order to override this 
impasse, one has to bid farewell to the strands of nationalist frames of history writing. 
In most of the historical reconstructions of the Shanar revolt, we have seen attempts 
on the part of historians, sociologists and social activists to recast this event as a part 
of national freedom struggle. In nationalist history, all struggles are participatory in 
nature and form. But subaltern resistance struggles like the Shanar revolts were in no 
way deemed to be participatory. Hence, there were no participants in such revolts, 
supposedly only pretenders. Actually, this is clear evidence that historiography still 
lacks a term to describe those who were part of these revolts but were not allowed to 
be identified as playing such a part. 

This critical observation leads us further to the need of expanding and revising our 
understanding of the meanings and dimensions of the social agent who is supposed to 
bring historical actions and interventions. Such a ‘social agent is before anything else a 
being of flesh, nerves, and senses’ (Wacquant, 2004: vii). This, of course, pulls us away 
from the usual domain of history which has trapped itself into the dogmatic parameters 
of scientific rationality and logical reasoning. Talking about the Shanar revolts, one 
can easily observe that the rational and logical postures fail to explain how a group of 
people who were obviously poor and illiterate, in a period in which communication and 
transportation facilities were almost non-existent, could mount a resistance movement 
against a powerful system that had dominated them for millennia. Apart from some 
generosities from the missionaries and the reformative resolutions of the colonial 
administrators, each and every Shanar, both women and men, have with their eyes, 
noses, skin and other sensory—perceptual organs captured and registered the need for 
transformation, both personally and socially. The energies and the vital strategies they 
acquired, accumulated, unleashed and deployed for the revolts continue to be an enigma 
for modern historians. It seems that in order to encounter and engage such questions, 
the discipline of history itself has to transform its domain, trajectories and vital impulses 
and has to learn to stop pretending that it can easily identify who or what is a pretender. 
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Notes 


1. 


10. 


Ld. 


Whenever a subaltern man or woman in society attempts to improve and develop something, 
upper-caste Hindus, in particular, see this as pretension. 


. This can be illustrated by reference to the names given to these struggles in many 


scholarly books on Kerala history. Sreedhara Menon (1993 [1985]: 264-72, 297-9) 
while depicting the revolts led by upper-caste Hindu leaders, and nationalists, names 
them as prakshobhanam (revolt), viplavam (revolution) and samaram (struggle). At the 
same time, for the struggles of the low-caste people and tribals, he prefers the term lahala 
(riot). The Malayalam word /ahala evokes and presents a scene of pandemonium, where 
an unruly mass makes rabbling over petty issues in an irrational manner. Another extant 
word is vazhakku, which may be rendered into English as ‘quarrel’. Here, too, we have 
the stereotype, neutralising the social and political content of the struggles and projecting 
them as personalised issues. A publication by the Government of Kerala (1970: 17-35), 
under the heading ‘Insurrections’, records only two such instances, one led by Pazhassi 


Raja and the other by Velu Thampi. 


. According to Bishop R. Caldwell (1982 [1881]), the Shanars were ‘the highest division of the 


lowest classes or the lowest of the middle classes; poor but not paupers; rude and unlettered, 
but by many degrees removed from a savage state’. See also Hardgrave (1969: 21-2). 


. His view was more based on etymology rather than any solid material foundations. In 


Ceylon, he came across Shandrars, the name of a community bearing many affinities with 
the Shanars. Based on this, Caldwell opined that the Shanars may be an etymological 
corruption of Shandrars (Hardgrave, 1969: 20). 


. Parallels of this story with the Vaishnavita Krishna and his Gopis should not be overlooked 


here, though Krishna bhakti does not extend to fathering offspring. The story as given here 
offers an intriguing Vedic link, also in terms of the focus on fertility and procreation, to 
the Shanar representations. For similarly intriguing links to natural powers in other parts 
of India, see Doye (2015). 


. Hardgrave (1969: 19-20) refers throughout not to Shanars but to Nadars. 
. For a detailed discussion of the paradigm of dharmasastra and its relation to the process of 


truth making, see Aktor (2002: 258-9). 


. For a detailed exposition of these tags, see a novel by Mrs. Collins, wife of Richard 


Collins (2003). After his wife’s premature death in 1862, Collins completed the English 
manuscript and published it in a series of articles in the quarterly magazine of the CMS 
College during 1864-6. It was only recently re-published in book form (Collins, 2003). 
Later translated by Collins into Malayalam and first printed in 1877 under the title of 
Ghatakavadham, this significant fictional work was more recently re-published in 1976 


(Collins, 1976 [1877]). 


. The Samattva Samaj (Society for the Establishment of Equality), founded by Muthukutty 


Swamikal in the latter half of the nineteenth century, was instrumental in organising and 
mobilising the Shanars. 

This tendency can be seen even now in the so-called advanced capitalist countries. See 
Wacquant (2008). 

Actually, secularism is even today not well understood, as confusion reigns over whether 
it means an anti-religious laicistic approach, some kind of separation of Church/State, or 
religion/law or maybe rather an approach of equidistance. That topic is clearly too large to 
be taken up here. 
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12. As far as the traditional historian is concerned, this was an apology for him to presume that 
the revolt broke out somewhat like a volcanic eruption. The historical account of Yesudas 
(1975) follows this kind of narrative pattern, presenting the event of the Shanar revolt like 
a natural phenomenon or a catastrophe. This kind of historical writing has been critiqued 
by Guha (1983a; 1983b). 

13. The passage of the Proclamation that incited much debate is as follows: 


Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledging with 
gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose our 
convictions on any of our subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that 
none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their religious 
faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection 
of the law; and we strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority under 
us that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship of any of 
our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure. (Yesudas, 1975: 137-8) 


14. Guha (1998: 10-11) endorses this kind of view referring to the critiques of slavery by 
Montesquieu and Hegel against the philosophical justification of slavery by thinkers like 
Aristotle during Classical Antiquity, so Guha argues that this is made possible by the 
ascendancy of bourgeois ideology. In an entirely different context, Omvedt (1996 [1994]: 
16-17), drawing extensively from the writings of Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, 
has made the proposition that the slave becomes aware of her/his slavish position only in 
reference to an external ideology that defines slavery as illegal and inhuman. 

15. This is a concept developed by McLuhan (1962). In the context of Chauri Chaura, Amin 
(1995: 1) explains how the peasants become a written about object rather than a writing 
subject of history. 

16. Thurston (2010 [1909]: ix) clarifies that he began the ethnographic project ‘in 1894 
equipped with a set of anthropometric instruments obtained on loan from the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal’. Taking this into consideration, we can ascertain that the Tinnevelly 
riots of 1899 happened after Thurston began his project or it was contemporaneous to 
his project. 

17. For a conceptually related discussion, on the interaction between legal systems and the 
prohibition of sati, see Mani (1993). 
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